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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Teachers 
Can Borrow 


| $10 to $300 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 

We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Successors to Chicago Mortg Loan Co. 
Established iss 


22 West Monree St. (14th fleer) Chicage 
Phenes Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 











It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, $s 
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A HAPPY THOUGHT FOR OCTOBER 


BY ALFRED O. BROWN 
—What though we shudder when we read the Listerine 
advertisements? 


Remember, there is one field of salesmanship that is 
forever free from the insidious inroads of halitosis. 


What is thatP, you ask eagerly and I point to— 


The Advertising Section of THE ILLINOIS 
TEACHER! 





The following-named firms have advertisements in 


this issue of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER: 


Household Finance Corporation (to your left). 

McKnight & McKnight (farther down on this page). 

Binney & Smith Co. (to your right). 

The John C. Winston Company (to your right). - 

D. C. Heath and Company (to your right. Especially noteworthy since it is the first adver- 
tisement this firm has placed in THE ILLINOIS TEACHER in ten years.) 

Pablic School Publishing Company (turn the page). 

Ginn and Company (facing first page of reading matter). 

Charles E. Merrill Company (facing first page of reading matter). 

The Gregg Publishing Company (facing first page of reading matter). 

ee Loh ics 6 cacheehhdadnssanedaeehnes dnt neeeevssondsehnenaane Page 39 

Teachers’ Agencies and Miscellaneous Advertisements 40 

F, E. Compton & Company 

F. A. Owen Publishing Co 

I cc SUL ve tEseds tedohdSedebecteccecee sees ctecuesnsease Seed Back Cover 

Practical Drawing Company Back Cover 

Luther O. Draper Company Back Cover 

American Book Company Back Cover 


(By the way, you note that even the Listerine management does 
not depend entirely upon the purified breath of its salesmen. 
On the other hand, magazine advertising is an important feature 
of its sales operations. Even though Listerine is not advertised 
in THE ILLINOIS TEACHER, there are a number of other 
advertisements in this issue that are worthy of your attention.) 








OUTLINE MAPS—GLOBES—WALL MAPS 


Many uses may be made of outline maps as a 
basis for gathering geographic knowledge. By their 
use pupils learn how to interpret the maps in their 
textbooks. 


Comparative sizes of continents and bodies of 
water are best shown on the globe. The surface of 
the earth cannot be shown on a flat surface in the 
exact areas; hence the globe is a necessity. 


Globes are not made large enough to show all 
necessary details; therefore large wall maps are 
necessary in such subj ects as Geography and History. 


Let us help you with this equipment. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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ILLINOIS 


History, Geography and Government 
BY 


PRINCIPAL H. V. CHURCH 
J. Sterling Morton Township High School 
Cicero, Illinois 


AND 


THE MARCH OF DEMOCRACY 


SUPERINTENDENT C. F. MILLER 
Galesburg, Illinois 


are two new books by Illinois authors, and 
are readily endorsed by Illinois teachers. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


BOURNE AND BENTON 
Western Reserve University 


was published in August 1925. 
for high school students. 


It is a text 


We invite your correspondence 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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heck Your Needs 
from These Titles 


Che Winston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


Popular Classics 


Here is a complete list 
of the titles in this series 





The Teacher Interprets 
"Nature 








KIDNAPPED HANS BRINKER 
THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 
BIBLE STORIES ROBINSON CRUSOE 
PINOCCHIO GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES 
LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
ROBIN HOOD THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
HEIDI TREASURE ISLAND 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND 


AUTUMN brings again rich and varied 
color. The modern teacher plans the 
program so that a definite period may be 
given to the beauty around us. 


Appreciation must include color expression. 
Autumn fires, foliage, flowers and fruits in- 
spire color and design in art and grade classes. 


CRAYOLA Wax Crayon is always the child's 
own choice. He knows how to use it for a 
variety of color applications. It requires so 
little technical direction that it is the ideal 
medium for color work. 


The ART SERVICE BUREAU has just 
prepared a new outline for the use of 
GOLD MEDAL Products in Autumn 
work. Send for your copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, NY 


These supplementary readers are having the wide 
distribution which Superintendents and Principals 
predicted for them. The large, clear type, illustra- 
tions in color, and inviting covers add to the appeal 
of the immortal stories. 


NN ee ee ee 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN ¢ Y 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadeiphia 
ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE, S. L. SHIRLEY 


Care of John C. Winton Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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LANGUAGE IN USE (In the Public Schools of Sioux City) 


The cynical Duc de Talleyrand 
once remarked: 


% BOW Taare ” 


(7 \ conceal thought!” 
i) 


We assume that you disagree with Talley- 
rand’s notorious definition and therefore we 
confidently believe that you will be interested 
in examining a sound course of language in- 
struction worked out in 


“The object of language is to 


CLARK’S LANGUAGE SERIES 


LANGUAGE IN USE for Fourth Grade, 


Student's Manual 96 cents postpaid 
Literature Projects... .35 cents postpaid 


LANGUAGE IN USE for Fifth Grade, 
Student’s Manual 96 cents postpaid 
Literature Projects. ...35 cents postpaid 


LANGUAGE IN USE for Sixth Grade, 
(In Press) 
Student’s Manual 96 cents postpaid 
Literature Projects. ...35 cents postpaid 


As a basis for study the children are given 
alternate chapters of a story and the children 
write the intervening chapters. 


Orders Filled Promptly 


Public School Publishing Company 
509-11-13 North East Street 
Bloomington, Illinois 





THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


“No One Liveth Unto Himself.”’ 








Vol. 14, No. 2 


aes See a Fey oak See 8S Saas, ade 
by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


October 1, 1925 


Entered as second-class matter October 15, 1915, at the post office at Bloomington, Illinois, under the act of August 24, 1912. 








To Memsexs—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
address. Remember Tas 


dress and new 
TEACHER please ask them to send 


can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not 
ir complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at 


ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 








OrrFicers oF THE ILLINOIS State TEACHERS’ AgssociATION FoR THE YEAR 1925 


President—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 

First Vice President—J. B. McManus, LaSalle. 
Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Third Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 
Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 

Bertha S. Armbruster, Chairman, River Forest. 

W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 

Fannie Spaits Merwin, Havana. 
Editor of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 
Research and Statistics—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 


Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloomington. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Black Hawk Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Moline, Friday, October 9, 1925. Speakers: 
Edward Albert Wiggan, on ‘‘ What Civilization is Doing 
for Us;’’ Dr. Stratton Brooks, President of Missouri 
University. Musie by Charles Norman Granville and 
Lorna Doone Jaxon. 

East Central Division, I. S. T. A., Urbana, October 
9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Ex-Supt. Finegan of Penn- 
sylvania, and Dr. Smith, Minneapolis. 

Western Division, I. S. T. A., Galesburg, October 
8 and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Columbia University; Florence Hale, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Southeastern Division, I. S. T. A., Olney, October 8 
and 9, 1925. Speakers engaged: Dr. Thomas Finegan, 
Miss Florence Hale, Aaron Sapiro, and Carl Sandburg, 
the Poet. 

Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A., Morris, 
Thursday and Friday, October 8 and 9, 1925. Sum- 
mary of program: Thursday after dinner speakers; 
Charles H. Kingman, ‘‘Educating the Millions;’’ Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson. General session in evening: Presi- 
dent’s address, Mrs. Edna O. Clark; Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, Chieago, on ‘‘Young America and Young In- 
dia;’’ Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, on ‘‘How Genius Works.’’ 
Friday A. M., Dean Gray of U. of Chicago; Commis- 
sioner John J. Tigert, on ‘‘A Comprehensive -Pro- 
gram of Edueation;’’ Dr. W. A. Evans, Chicago, on 

‘‘Chieago’s Position in the Illinois River Controversy,’ 
Friday P. M., Section meetings. Friday evening, En- 
tertainment by the Madame Alberti Pantomime Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Eastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charleston, Friday, October 9, 1925. Speakers: 
Superintendent William McAndrew, Chicago; Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Louis K. An- 
spacher, New York; W. P. Dearing, President of Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association; Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, 
Chieago. 

Northwestern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Friday, October 23, 1925. 
Speakers: Mable Carney, Columbia University ; John F. 
Sinclair, President of the World’s Monetary Conference ; 
W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park; and others. Chicago 
Operatic Trio for the evening meeting. 


Northeastern Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Joliet Township High School, Friday, 
November 6, 1925. Speakers: President E. B. Bryan, 
Ohio University; Mrs. Fadra Wilson, Dean of Women, 
Millsap College, Jackson, Mississippi; Dallas Lore Sharp, 
Boston University; and Raymond Robins, America. 
Music by Joliet talent. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Annual Meeting, 
Springfield, Illinois, December 28, 29 and 30, 1925. 

Illinois State School Board Association, Decatur, 
Thursday and Friday, October 29 and 30, 1925. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, October 2 and 3, 
1925. 

All Day Conference, Florentine Room, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Saturday, October 10, under auspices of 
Chicago League of Women Voters, Mrs. Willa B. Laird, 
President. 


Important Aspects of School Administration. 
Modern Treatment of the Problem Child. 


‘“‘The necessity of unifying and correlating the de- 
partments of child study, truancy and vocational 
guidance becomes clear in the light of modern science.’’ 

10:30 A. M., Presiding, Wm. B. Owen, Chicago 
Normal College. ‘‘Children’s Problems and the Prob- 
lem Child,’’ Miriam VanWaters, Phd., Referee, Los 
Angeles Juvenile Court. 

‘‘The Role of Mental Hygiene in Education,’’ Smiley 
Blanton, M. D., Director Child Guidance Clinic, Publie 
Sehools of Minneapolis. 

Probably luncheon to Board of Education and School 
Officials with informal discussion. 

2:00 P. M., Judge Mary Bartelme, Presiding. ‘‘The 
Work of the Bureau of Educational Counsel of the La 
Salle—Peru Township High School,’’ Thomas J. MeCor- 
mack, Principal, and one of the editors of the American 
Review. 

‘‘The School Truant and the Community,’’ Harrison 
A. Dobbs, Juvenile Detention Home of, Cook County. 

Discussion: Miss Emma Olsen, LaSalle—Peru High 
School. Miss June MeConkey, Principal Dante School, 
Chicago, Peter Ritzma, Principal Burns School, Chicago. 

‘It is naive to suppose that all this boy needs 
punishment and stringent discipline. He needs help, 
and help of the kind which springs not only from good 
will and kind intentions, although, these, too, are neces- 
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sary, but from scientific knowledge of human motives 
and behavior.’’ 

Irwin and Marks in ‘‘Fitting the School to the 
Child.’’ 


HOME COMINGS 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 
October 30 and 31, 1925. 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois, October 30 and 31, 1925. Homecoming 
play, Friday evening; dedication of new $150,000 gym- 
nasium, Saturday morning; football game with Shurt- 
leff College, Saturday afternoon; grand Hallowe’en 
Mardi Gras, Saturday evening. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


About the time this number of the Illinois Teacher 
reaches its readers, most of them in six or seven divisions 
of the I. S. T. A. will be attending their division meetings. 
We sincerely hope that the programs will be the best 
and the attendance the largest in the history of the 
Association. 


The complaint has come from a few of the enrolling 
officers who happen to be elementary teachers or prin- 
cipals that several high school teachers have declined to 
enroll as members. As one elementary superintendent 
states it: ‘‘The teachers in high school seem to 
consider themselves a sort of educational aristocracy 
entirely above association with common teachers, un- 
related to the rest of the profession, and without any 
need of a state-wide organization of all the educational 
departments in the state.’’ 

It is difficult for us to conceive of any real teacher 
‘in the high school or elsewhere who does not consider 
it a privilege to associate with and learn from teachers 
in any grade or department. Surely no high school 
teacher is so ignorant as to believe that the high schools 
can keep growing and developing and performing their 
functions without good elementary schools. And cer- 
tainly all teachers, sufficiently intelligent and informed to 
teach in high schools, know that a large and important 
part of the work of the State Teachers Association for 
the last six or eight years has been the defense of the 
laws, under which our high schools have developed, from 
attacks that if successful would have hindered or stopped 
such growth and development. Certainly no class or 
group owes more in loyalty and support to the Asso- 
ciation than the high school teachers and pupils. In fact 
the I. S. T. A. is the one big all-inclusive organization 
to which all classes of educational workers belong and 
lend their aid in advancing the whole cause of education 
from the kindergarten to the University. If you know of 
some poor, misguided high-school teacher who does not 
know all this, please show him this editorial and explain 
it to him. 


A campaign of propaganda has already started to 
effect a reduction of the surtaxes on large incomes when 
Congress meets next winter. One of the favorite argu- 
ments advanced is that heavy taxes on large incomes 
absorbs too much capital, drives money into tax-exempt 
securities, and otherwise reduces capital for the further 
development and extension of industry. This argument 
is old and threadbare, and is now found to be untrue. 
For the New Republic of July 29 says: 

‘*That corporations in the United States have been able to 
raise over two and three-quarter billion dollars by security issues 
during the first six months of 1925 indicates that there is no lack 
of profits, or of the accumulation of private capital for invest- 
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ment purpose, and hence no need for drastic reduction of surtaxes 
on large incomes. This total broke all previous records for com- 
parable periods, and was nearly $700,000,000 larger than the 
corporate financing during the first six months of 1924. Only 
about 15 per cent of it was for refunding purposes, the new 
capital constituting a gain of nearly 28 per cent over last year’s 
additions. ’’ 


Possibly our readers are not particularly interested 
in the acts of Congress on tax problems; but the facts 
here stated are worth remembering when we hear 
eriticism of the increased cost of schools. 


As the secretary of the I. S. T. A. and one of its 
legislative workers, we hereby acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to the Prairie Farmer for the many personal com- 
pliments that have appeared in that weekly in the last 
year or two. 

Of course the several references to our activities and 
achievements were not meant to be complimentary; in 
fact their censorious tenor indicated that they were 
meant to be critical and accusatory. But, if there is any 
basis for them at all, they mean that the secretary of 
the I. S. T. A. has been successful in advancing the cause 
of education in Illinois in accordance with the wishes of 
the majority of the people—and we wish to express our 
gratitude for the compliment. We did not ask for such 
recognition in the form of criticism, or in any form; nor 
do we believe that we should have been singled out from 
the many others in our organization who were also active 
and successful in promoting good school legislation. 
We disclaim responsibility also for other serious in- 
fractions of the truth in the P. F. articles herein re- 
ferred to. 

There was a time when the Prairie Farmer devoted 
its propaganda to discrediting the township and com- 
munity high school laws and to creating an anti-high 
school attitude among the land owners, many of whom 
eared little for the education of country children but 
were chiefly concerned in collecting all the rent they 
could and paying as little taxes as possible on farm lands 
out in the country far from the towns where they lived 
and had access to good high schools for their own chil- 
dren. But its editor or proprietor probably learned that 
a majority of the actual dirt farmers among its readers 
favored high school education and the enlargement of 
high school districts to include the township or com- 
munity. So it is now getting personal and is pointing 
out the secretary of the I. S. T. A. as being guilty of 
certain dangerous activities, which in fact are not 
dangerous, but only what the teachers and a majority 
of other people want done. Occasionally when some mem- 
ber of our organization implies that we have not accom- 
plished much recently, we go for encouragement to our 
file of criticisms clipped from the Prairie Farmer. 


The legislative committee of the I. S. T. A. and its 
secretary made an earnest and energetic effort this year 
to give further assistance to the rural schools. Every in- 
vestigation made recently shows that the country schools 
have teachers with less training, less experience and less 
salaries than the teachers in the cities. In fact it has 
become a truism that the country schools are a sort of 
training camp for city and village teachers. The few 
permanent, well-trained, experienced teachers in the 
country are the exceptions that prove the rule. The 
youthful, untrained teachers in the country need super- 
vision and help ; but these can come only from the county 
superintendent; and, in most counties, this officer has 
much more than he can do well, has insufficient assist- 
ance, and is paid less than the heavy duties and re- 
sponsibilities and the highly professional services of his 
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office are worth. Therefore, the young men and women 
trying to teach out in the country struggle along with 
only such ineffective help and supervision as can be 
given by one or two very brief visits each year by a 
county Superintendent who has much to occupy his time 
and attention besides supervision. 

Realizing this condition, educational leaders had 
three bills introduced in the legislature this year to 
remedy it and thus be of great benefit to the country 
schools. These bills were as follows: (1) the certification 
bill, which would gradually raise the requirements for 
entering the teaching profession and eventually provide 
some training even for beginning teachers; (2) the bill 
to make it mandatory that at least one assistant to each 
eounty superintendent be appointed and paid a reason- 
able salary; (3) a bill for increasing the salaries of the 
county superintendents so as to make it worth while 
for strong, efficient men and women to remain in or to 
enter the work of rural school supervision.’ The enact- 


ment of these bills would have done much to improve the © 


country schools, and our legislative workers did all in 
their power to get them enacted. But it was a noticeable 
fact that we received no aid or support from the propa- 
gandists who have been trying to make the country 
people believe that the I. S. T. A. is working against their 
interests. We sincerely want to help the country 
teachers, the country pupils and the country schools in 
a very practical way ; but sometimes we believe that our 
crities merely want to save money for absentee landlords 
and the owners of railroads that run through rural 
districts. 


Although our Association has long advocated larger 
district units for school taxation and administration, it 
cannot claim all the honor for getting the laws enacted 
that permit the establishment of community and town- 
ship high school districts. We certainly cannot claim 
the eredit for establishing the numerous districts; for 
such establishment is left to a vote of the people in each 
of the townships or communities. But the laws were 
enacted and many such districts were established by 
the people; and these districts have become of great 
benefit to large numbers of children and especially to 
thousands of country children. These laws proved to 
be necessary a few years ago, when the overwhelming 
demand for secondary education came coincident with 
the decrease in the purchasing power of the dollar and 
the near breakdown of our tax system. Without these 
laws giving the additional taxing power, hundreds of 
our splendid high schools would never have been estab- 
lished and thousands of country boys and girls now 
attending them would have found themselves limited to 
the elementary education obtained in one-room schools. 
Therefore, we have defended the laws and the integrity 
of the districts established under them against numerous 
legislative attacks, which were usually conducted or sup- 
ported chiefly by absentee landlords, railroad companies 
and others wishing to evade taxation rather than to edu- 
eate children. This active and open defense has aroused 
criticism from the opponents of larger districts units, 
who charge us with working against the interests of the 
farmers, in which class they group not only the actual 
tillers of the soil out in the country parts of such dis- 
triets but also the land owners probably living far away 
in cities and villages where they can send their own 
children to good high schools and colleges. 


The fact is that the boys and girls of the present who 
are actually to live on the farms and till the soil in the 
future will need all the education they can get if they 
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are to understand the science and business of farming 
and of marketing, if they are to read, study and under- 
stand economics sufficiently to keep from being exploited 
financially by the very influences that are now trying to 
make them believe they are being robbed in the name of 
education. Therefore, we beg leave to suggest to our 
critics that, if they really want to help the farmers; they 
cease their attacks on the larger high school units and 
their flattery of certain officers of the I. S. T. A. and 
that they turn their batteries on such things as railroad 
freight rates, board of trade manipulation of prices of 
farm products, the numerous profiteers between the 
farmer and the consumer of his products, the enormous 
inequalities in and evasions of tax assessments, and the 
high federal tariffs on clothing, shoes, harness, ma- 
chinery, lumber, iron and steel products and other things 
consumed but-not produced by farmers. If these critics 
want to be magnanimous, they might recommend to ab- 
sentee landlords that they liberally support high schools 
in districts including their farms so that the children of 
their tenants may get the foundations of an education 
that will help them cope with the economic problems 
herein implied and avoid exploitation far more expensive 
than high school taxes and far more dangerous to our 
Republic. 


Let us consider a township high school .district, a 
land owner, and a school where magnanimity; good will, 
and a desire to help country children prevail. 

A few years ago Mrs. Harriett Camp Humiston died 
at Pontiac, Livingston County, having at the time an 
estate of over 2,400 acres of farm lands in that county. 
Evidently she did not believe she had been imposed on by 
school taxes; for she left the major portion of this estate 
to five trustees for the use and benefit of the inhabitants 
of the City of Pontiac and of Pontiac Township for edu- 
cational and charitable purposes. A part of her final 
will and testament read as follows: 

**T have witnessed Livingston County change from a sparsely 
settled prairie to a prosperous and well cultivated farming county, 
and the town of Pontiac grow from a small village to a prosperous 
city. I am not unmindful that this development has done much 
to aid me in accumulating the wealth I now possess. I feel also 
that I owe a debt of gratitude to the community in which father 
and husband were pioneers. Neither am I forgetful of the re- 
sponsibility of the stewardship intrusted to me by these two men, 
nor of my promise to my father to devote a portion of the estate 
which I inherited from him for the benefit of the community... . . 

‘*Tt is my desire, if my trustees shall deem it wise, and it 
shall be feasible, that one of these educational purposes shall be 
the endowment of a department in the Pontiac Township High 
School to be known as ‘The Apollos Camp and Bennet Humiston 
Endowment,’ such department to be for the teaching of agri- 
culture, as I realize that the wealth of Livingston County lies in 
its rich farm lands, and that the coming generations should be 
taught to utilize and conserve the fertility of the soil.’’ 

In conformance with her wishes, the trustees named 
by Harriet Humiston have, for two years, made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the maintenance of the agri- 
cultural department of the Pontiac Township High 
School and during the present year have placed the 
management of a farm of 160 acres, about a mile north 
of the city limits, in the hands of the Agricultural De- 
partment of that school. This farm is being operated 
under the supervision of Alvin T. Anderson, who is in 
charge of that department. 

Needless to say, the Pontiac Township High School 
has an excellent and complete course in agriculture and 
that this farm is a laboratory and demonstration ground 
for the teachers and students of this course. If you 
want to know more about it, write to Principal G. J. 
Koons or Mr. Alvin T. Anderson of the Pontiae Town- 
ship High School for their Bulletin No. 1 of the Agri- 
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culture Department, from which I have taken the few 
facts stated here. All your editor cares to do here is 
to show an example of ome of our best township high 
schools, its great benefit to country children, and to call 
attention to a wealthy but magnanimous land owner who 
was so pleased with a township high school that she not 
only willingly paid her taxes but also gave it a liberal 
portion of her estate. 


The differences in the opportunities for education of 
country and city children are shown by a study made of 
Madison County by our Research Department. Madison 
is a mixed county, having many farmers and one-room 
schools and also several cities and villages and much 
manufacturing, mining, commerce and transportation. 
Here are a few comparisons between its one-room schools 
and the other elementary schools made from the reports 
for the school year of 1924-’25: 

The average term in the one-room schools was 7.767 months. 

The average term in all other elementary schools was 9.46 
months. 

The average term in elementary schools with 10 or more teach- 
ers was 9.57 months. 

The average salary of teachers in the one-room schools was 
$95.53 a month, or $732.72 a year. 

The average salary of all other teachers in elementary schools 
was $125.46 a month, or $1,186.85 a year. 

The average salary of the teacher in elementary. schools of 
10 or more teachers was $128.73 a month, or $1,231.95 a year. 

In the one-room schools, 81 per cent of the teachers had sec- 
ond grade certificates, and only 19 per cent had first grade or 


In all the other elementary schools, 40 per cent of the teach- 
ers had second grade certificates, and 60 per cent had first grade 
or better. 

In the elementary schools with 10 or more teachers, only 25 
per cent of the teachers had second grade certificates, and 75 per 
cent had first grade or better. 


Verily, there are many better ways to help the coun- 
try children than to create prejudice and opposition to 
the township and community high school districts to 
which they may go if they can get the prerequisite ele- 
mentary education. 


We often wonder why desirable school legislation 
makes such slow progress. Gladstone told us the prin- 
cipal reason when he said: ‘‘The difference between a 
politician and a statesman is, the one legislates for the 
next election and the other for the next generation.’’ 


Midland Schools, quoted in The Nebraska Educational 


Journal, June, 1925. 


Of Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, the Journal of the 
Journal of the Minnesota Education Association has this 
to say: 

‘*Dr. F. H. Swift goes to the University of California, Berke- 
ley, as professor of education at a $6,000 salary, plus an allow- 
ance for summer teaching. Dr. Swift came to the University of 
Minnesota in 1907 and has served in the College of Education. 
For the past year he has been on leave, teaching at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, and the University of Pennsylvania. His field of 
special research is school finance. He has made surveys of a 
number of state education systems and is an accepted authority 
on matters that pertain to school funds and support.’’ 


In a letter of recent date from Dr. Swift to the editor 
of the Illinois Teacher, he says: 


‘*T consider that the exmpaign material, which your associa- 
tion has put out in the last few years, has been some of the sanest 
and most convincing that I have ever read. I believe that in the 
long run you will win out, especially if you can get the organized 
support of the teachers and of the Women’s Clubs.’’ 


Thank you, Dr. Swift, for the encouragement. But 


we want you to know that we have powerful opposition 
and that it knows how to divide the teachers in opinion 
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and effort and how to enlist many able and sincere women 
(and men) in seemingly laudable but counteracting cam- 
paigns. Besides this, our highest hurdle is an anti- 
quated, inequitable, unenforceable, broken-down tax sys- 
tem, and the Amalgamated Association of Allied Tax 
Dodgers will not let us fix that. 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS COMMENTS UPON 
SCHOOL REVENUES IN ILLINOIS 


(Continued from last month) 
THe TownsHie ScHoo. Funp iw ILLINos 


The township school fund in Illinois proves to be a 
noticeable source of income for certain localities in the 
State. In 1924 the total income from the township fund 
for the entire state was $1,530,214.56. Four-fifths of 
this total income were derived in Cook County. Table 
XV shows the growth of the principal of the township 
fund over a period of years as well as the growth in the 
income for the same. It will be seen that the principal 
and income bear a rather consistent relationship to each 
other throughout the period of years. 


TABLE XV—PRINCIPAL AND INCOME OF TOWNSHIP 
FUND IN ILLINOIS 











Year Principal Income 
Sch sa chy bs deadhie cet t¥keebecen $7 ,705 ,722.95 $515,259.51 
DES Rapunbiddcos €i «te echadsalicdl 10 ,985 ,552.99 642 227.87 
SRE eed eee 15 ,494 ,675.40 900 , 183.94 
bitch ie ase ds nokensatitumetadate 20 ,032 ,433.20 1,530 214.56 





(The above data are from the Annuul Reports of the Superintendent of Public 


_ Instruction for the years meniioned.) 


The principal of the permanent township fund in 
1924 was made up of real estate to the value of $12,838,- 
387.00, real estate notes to the value of $4,933,515.28, 
bonds to the value of $1,602,534.25 and cash to make up 
the balance. Over 12 million dollars of the real estate 
valuation were reported by the school treasurers of Cook 
County. Sixty-nine per cent of the principal of the 
township fund belong to the same County. 


THe TownsHir Funp He.ps Most WuHere He tp Is 
Least NEEDED 


It so happens that the income of the township fund 
is greatest in those sections of the State where general 
wealth tends to be greatest in proportion to land area. 
The sale of the 16th section of land in the townships has 
tended to produce larger township funds where land is 
most valuable and where local ability to support schools 
is greatest. In 1924 the income of the township fund 
‘‘averaged’’ $2.51 for each pupil in average daily at- 
tendance in Cook County; not quite 51¢ in the one hun- 
dred one down-state counties; and $1.40 for the entire 
State. 

The Report of the Treasurer of Township 22 N—5 E 
in McLean County shows an income from the rent of 
real estate of $6,260.80 in 1924. In the schools of this 
township there were 198 pupils enrolled and an aver- 
age daily attendance of 149. 

Table XVI shows the income of the township fund 
per pupil in average daily attendance for two different 
groups of counties. This table is brief; yet it illustrates 
the tendency that prevails. Group A consists of coun- 
ties which under our present revenue system show a very 
high assessed valuation per child of school age; and 
Group B shows a corresponding valuation that is very 
low. The group of counties which seems less able to offer 
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good school opportunities shows an average income from 
the tewnship fund of only $.06 per pupil in average 
daily attendance fer the year 1924; on the other hand, 
tg A shows an average income thirty-five times as 
high. 


TABLE XVI—INCOME OF TOWNSHIP FUND PER CHILD 
IN AD.A., IN 1924 
































Income of Twp. Pupils in Income Per 
County Fund A.D.A Pupil 
1 2 3 4 
Group A 
P| Neg ES ae ae ey $968.42 1,719 $0.56 
EE ae = ae 9,308.66 6,273 1.48 
Esp -c.cens0csss cand 17 ,650.55 | 6,506 2.71 
Weatichbeawashiecsvncen 10,997.79 3,036 3.62 
TRS. < ¥en cx cn ccceces 1,261.31 1,661 0.76 
, Fe $40,186.73 19,195 $2.09 
Group B: 
Geko Feaitamede 466.47 14 ,006 0.033 
Pe ee 719.13 9,279 0.0775 
is e5 a8 CSniimr vee 443.93 15,569 0.0285 
EE as a es 709.85 3,449 0.2058 
SR irttnis so saw bccacccee 554.76 6,641 0.0835 
2, rae 2,894.14 48 944.00 0.059 





(Col. 2 and 3 are from Annual Report of 1924 by Supt. F. G. Blair.) 


INCOME FROM FINES AND FORFEITURES 


Section 20 of chapter 53 of Hurd’s Revised Statutes 
of IUinois (revised through the legislative session of 
1923) states that it shall be the duty of the state’s attor- 
ney to report at each term of the cireuit court the pay- 
ment and collection of fines, fees, forfeitures, and penal- 
ties, and to satisfy the court by voucher or otherwise that 
the same have been duly paid over to the county treas- 


urer. The law further states that the county treasurer 


shall hold this same income as a special fund from which 
he-shall pay: (A) Salary of :state’s attorney—that part 
which does not come from the State Treasury; (B) Sal- 
aries of assistant state’s attorneys; (C) Expenses of 
state’s attorney’s office. On July 1 of each year the 
county treasurer by law must hold back enough money 
from this fines and forfeitures account to pay the quar- 
terly payment of above named salaries and expenses, and 
then he must pay the balance to the county superin- 
tendent of schools to be turned into the distributive 
school fund. 

The law states that fines, forfeitures, and the like, 
must be paid ‘‘without delay’’ to the county treasurer 
by the state’s attorney. 

The cireuit court may suspend the state’s attorney 
from office for refusal or failure to turn over fines and 
the like. 

$38,742.37 were paid in 1921 to the county distribu- 
tive funds of twelve counties from the fines and forfeit- 
ures accounts according to the law regulating fines and 
forfeitures; in 1922 ten counties. reported similar pay- 
ments of $874.25; in 1923 ten counties reported $31,- 
226.78; and in 1924 the reports show that in sixteen 
counties a total of $51,556.49 was thus received. For 
the four years the total receipts in all counties from 
fines and forfeitures amounted to $122,399.89, of which 
$70,990.60, or 58% of the total, were turned into the 
county distributive fund of Will County alone. 

In some of the counties the collection of fines, for- 
feitures, and the like, is not sufficient even to pay the 
salaries of needed assistance and adequate expenses of 
the state’s attorney’s office. Instances, however, are 
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known where ‘‘polities’’ has entered into the employ- 
ment of ‘‘assistance’’ and has caused ‘‘expenses of the 
office’ to consume money-that the schools badly needed. 
Instances are also known where the county superintend- 
ent has been eminently suecessful when he went bravely 
at the task of seeing that the fines and forfeitures account 
was handled as the spirit and the letter of the law 
demand. 


Dogs ILuiois Neep a Larce State ScHoot Funp? 


That Illinois does need a rather large state school 
fund ought to be generally admitted. Great geograph- 
ical differences between sections of the State result in 
vast differences in ability to support education. In some 
eases, moreover, these differences seem to be enhanced 
by the location of forms of wealth produced by human 
energy and achievement. Supporting education, there- 
fore, even largely upon the basis of local ability must 
fer our children necessarily mean outstanding inequali- 
ties in educational opportunity. 

Let us recall some of the differences we have form- 
erly found in the financial ability of Illinois counties to 
support schools. Table XVII shows a rough distribu- 
tion of the one hundred two counties upon the basis of 
equalized assessed valuations per capita of school popu- 
lation: These figures are worked out from the assess- 
ment data of 1923, the taxes upon such assessment being 
paid in 1924. 


TABLE XVII—DIFFERENCES IN ABILITY OF COUNTIES 
TO SUPPORT SCHOOLS 














Equalized A. Val. Number of Counties 
per Census Child in Group 

$ 700.00—$1 ,299.00 16 

$1 ,300.00—$1 ,899.00 25 

$1 ,900.00—$2 499.00 20 

$2 ,500.00—$3 ,099..00 22 

$3 , 100. 00—$3 699.00 9 

$3,700.00 and up 10 





The highest case found in this distribution was 
$4,374.00 of equalized assessed valuation per census 
child; the lowest case, $728.00; the twenty-fifth rank, 
$2,927.00; and the seventy-eighth rank, $1,485.00. The 
hypothetical median is $2,227.00; there are fifty-one 
counties above this point and there are fifty-one below. 

In the above distribution, the twenty-five counties 
with most equalized assessed valuation per child of school 
age average $3,547.00 as compared with only $1,165.00 
per census child in the twenty-five counties of least abil- 
ity; these averages bear a ratio of 3.04 to 1. According 
to the average of two recent independent estimates, the 
twenty-five poorer counties assess their lands and im- 
provements at a much higher ratio of true worth than 
do the twenty-five counties with the larger wealth quoti- 
ents. Thus, 22% of the quartile of counties having high 
wealth quotients assess their lands and improvements 
above the state-wide average ratio, and of the poorer 
twenty-five counties 74% assess their land and improve- 
ments above the state-wide ratio. Moreover, the twenty- 
five poorer counties had a median level county tax rate 
for schools of $2.69 per $100.00 of equalized assessed 
valuation, while the corresponding median of the wealth- 
ier quartile was only $1.87. As might be expected, the 
general educational opportunities are decidedly superior 
in the counties with the higher wealth quotients. 

From the Report of Common School Budgets for 1924 
we have computed the equalized assessed valuation per 
grade teacher for all counties. Even these county aver- 
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ages show a range of more than 5 to 1. The average of 
the five counties having the highest assessed valuation 
per grade teacher is $164,528.30; the corresponding 
average of the 5 low counties is only $41,841.79. Table 
XVIII is arranged to show a summary outline of the 
distribution of the 102 counties. 


TABLE XVIII—EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION PER 
GRADE TEACHER 

















Co. Ave. of Eq. A. Val. 

Case Cited Per Grade Teacher County 
tn. dn nd ebasakecopeage tees $182 ,607.49 Cook 
po er 113 ,929.00 Boone 
0 Sey om Tere 95 ,336.00 Hypothetical 
Seventy-sixth Rank.................. 67 ,786.00 Jersey 
NGL ONG adbasve dt acetone 35 ,342.27 Wayne 





Seven counties have an average equalized assessed 
valuation per grade teacher of less than $50,000; forty- 
seven counties, a corresponding figure of more than 


. $100,000. Figure VI helps to illustrate the range in 


valuation per grade teacher as reported in the county 
budgets in 1924. 
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FIGURE VI.—EQUALIZED ASSESSED VALUATION PER GRADE TEACHER 


ToraL Tax BuRDEN AND ScHOooL TAXES 


Table XIX names the ten counties most able to sup- 
port education in 1924, as judged by the 1923 equalized 
assessed valuation per census child, and the ten counties 
of lowest ability as judged by the same standard. For 
these two groups of counties are shown the total leveled 
tax rates for all purposes and the leveled school tax 
rates paid in 1924. The data in Column 2 and Column 
3 are computed from Auditor’s Report for 1924 and from 
the 1923 Report of the State Tax Commission. The taxes 
referred to in Column 2 are state, county, city, school 
and all other local taxes. Column 3 is derived by con- 
sidering district, township, community, and non-high 
school taxes. 

It will be seen from Table XIX that the counties of 
Group A, the group of more limited ability to support 
education, has the higher total tax rate for all purposes, 
the higher school tax rate, and that a relatively larger 
percentage of the tax proceeds are devoted to common 
school purposes. 

Considering these two groups of counties as two col- 
lective units in computing assessed valuation per child 
of school age, we may say that the ability of Group B 
is 4.6 times that of Group A. What can be said of the 
educational results? Group B offers each year a school 
term one month longer and makes an annual current 
expenditure per pupil that is more than twice that made 
by Group A. Surely under these conditions one can not 
say that educational opportunities are anything like 
equal; and surely, too, it ought to be evident that the 
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State should contribute a great deal more than it does 
for the support of common school education. 


TABLE XIX—1924 TAXES PAID IN CERTAIN COUNTIES 





























Leveled Tax Rate | Leveled School Tax 
Name of Count r $100 Rate per $100 snd Com Ont. 8 
y pe pe 
Eq. A. Val. Eq. A Val. of Od. 3 
1 2 3 4 

(Group A) 
Williamson.......... $8.75 $4.41 50.4 % 
DC eh as ch chose 6.50 3.98 61.23 
EE 8.69 4.98 57.31 
Se 7.17 3.59 50.07 
REE an 7.23 4.05 56.02 
Hardin..... 5.26 2.69 51.14 
. 3 are 4.47 2.08 46.55 
re oe 7.16 3.61 50.44 
EL dake b.oo he'eces 5.16 2.31 44.79 
Gallatin. ... 6.23 2.43 39.01 

. 7.36 3.91 53.13 

(Group B) 
ee 3.59 1.64 45.68 
a ee 4.24 1.53 36.05 
Livingston. ......... 4.40 1.84 41.80 
RS a 3.73 1.69 45.29 
Henderson. ......... 3.61 1.70 47.09 
tceaesbewens end 4.27 1.75 40.98 
he tle eR ee 3.95 1.58 40.05 
DR ss domes ess 4.43 1.81 40.82 
a 4.80 2.46 51.26 
aa 3.97 1.67 42.11 

ere 4.16 1.74 41.83 














CurRENT EXPENDITURES FOR CoMMON ScHOOLS, 1924 


Many writers on the subject of educational opportu- 
nity consider that educational advantages can be meas- 
ured fairly well by the amount of current: educational 
expenditures. When dealing with large school units, 
such figures of course show the tendency that prevails in 
the educational facilities offered the children. 

In Table XX are shown some of the wide variations 
that exist among the counties of Illinois in the matter 
of current expenditures per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. The great variations upon this point would 
seem to show that certain standards of educational op- 
portunities need to be formulated and that considerably 


TABLE XX—CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 




















ALD.A., 1924 
» : Cur. Exp. per 
County Current Expenses Ave. Daily Att. Pupil in A.D.A. 
1 2 3 4 

PL std yacceneees $704 448.74 5,041 $139.74 
| ae ee 1,427 , 164.78 11,005 129.68 
bitte etetineg ence 1,473 ,501.21 12,385 118.97 
nt omisiecs<¥enwen 1,207 ,387.96 10 ,850 111.28 
_ ere 362,715.40 3,489 103.96 
aa. ee CS * 5,175,218.09 42,770 121.00 
NL, 2.606.00n0be's $97 ,218.31 2,810 $34.60 
NS sided ovs-4-6e 136 ,044.27 3,449 39.44 
PC iendecwoncueers 61,141.01 1,535 39.83 
ES ee 373 ,078.69 9,279 40.20 
a 569 654.86 «14 ,006 40.67 
oo 1 237,137.14 31,079 39.81 














more state aid be given to those sections making reason- 
able effort and yet falling below such standards. In the 
five counties having the lowest eurrent expenditures per 
pupil, the average length of school term offered was a 
little more than a month less than the average term for 
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the five counties having the highest current expenditure 
per pupil. Illinois surely ought to help every school dis- 
trict to have a minimum term of eight months. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of our districts do not, however, 
have a term of this length. 


Asititry to Support Epucation in CirIEes 


The large cities of Hlinois above ten thousand in 
population differ quite as much in ability to support 
education as do the counties. From the 1924 budgets 
we have computed for all cities above ten thousand in 
population the equalized assessed valuation per pupil 
in average daily attendance. 

The median for the entire group of larger cities was 
$3,070 of equalized assessed valuation per pupil in 
A.D.A. About half of the cities have the dual system, 
and the remainder have the unit plan. The median 
wealth quotient for grade pupils only in the cities or- 
ganized under the unit plan is $3,393; the correspond- 
ing median for the grade districts in those cities where 
the dual system prevails is only $1,622. It surely ap- 
pears that the cities have organized the dual system as 
a matter of urgent necessity for obtaining school reven- 
ues. The central tendency seems to be for current ex- 
penditures per grade pupil to run about one-fifth higher 
in cities still organized under the unit plan. 

Table X XI shows the computations for twenty of the 
fifty cities that have ten thousand or more population 
according to the 1923 Estimates of the Census. It will 
be seen that the range in wealth quotients is very great; 
the average of the high group is 3.49 times the average of 
the low group. Of the ten cities in the more able group 
only one has the dual system of school organization. In 
the group of less ability all cities have been compelled, 
beeause of the lack of school revenues, to establish the 
dual system. The rates for school taxation (both build- 
ing and educational) paid in 1924 averaged $3.55 for 
the grade districts only in the ten cities having the low- 
est equalized assessed valuation per pupil in A.D.A.; 
for the ten more able cities the average rate of taxation 
for grades and high school combined was in the same 
year only $2.99. 


TABLE XXI—ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION IN 
CERTAIN CITIES 








Eq. A. Val. per 
Pupil in A.D.A. 


Eq. A. Val. per 


Name of City Pupil in A.D.A 


Name of City 





1 2 





Quiney . West Frankfort 
Evanston 7 -  Senndatese 0% 
Rockford Di bekessns<cs< 
Aurora (E). Forest Park....... wil 
Elgin. . 
Peoria. . 


— et 

















— 





When we consider the total tax rates of the two 
districts in the cities having the dual system, we find 
that the educational effort as measured by tax rates is 
over twice as high in the cities of low ability shown in 
Table XXI. Among the larger cities it is evident that 
a large state school fund is needed to equalize educational 
opportunities and to equalize burdens borne by wealth 
for school support. 
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EDUCATION AND THE STATE 


We have seen, therefore, that among the local school 
units there are fundamental differences in ability to 
offer school advantages. These inequalities are too im- 
portant to be passed by lightly. Year after year and 
decade after decade as children enter and pass out from 
the publie schools in the poorer districts, an educational 
product lacking much in completeness must inevitably 
result from the short terms, from the inferior prepara- 
tion of teachers, and from the meager equipment of the 
schools. 

To be born in some districts of Illinois is a mis- 
fortune. For there one is doomed to be given poorer 
opportunities for obtaining an education, and hence in 
adult life will be thrown into competition with those who 
have had the advantages of superior schooling. Offer- 
ing to our children such unequal educational opportu- 
nities as exist, is certainly not the true essence of Democ- 
racy. Shall the State shirk in its duty of helping to pro- 
vide equal opportunities for the childhood of the State? 
Is not this shirking being done so long as the main bur- 
den of educational support rests upon small local dis- 
tricts that are decidedly unequal in ability? 

Table XXII shows in summary form some outstand- 
ing differences that exist in ability to support common 
schools in Illinois. Since education is one of the major 
concerns of a democratic government, should not all of 
the wealth of the State be called upon to bear its due 
and proper share in support of our common schools? 


TABLE XXII—THE NEED OF A LARGE STATE SCHOOL 
FUND IN ILLINOIS 


(SumMaARY TABLE) 








Data for Specific Ratio of 


Units Studied Units Inequality 





1 3 





(a) Counties; Eq. A. Val. per census 


Williamson. . 





(b) 47 cities above 10,000 population; |Quincy 


Eq. A. Val. per pupil in A. D. A. .|W. Frankfort 6.34 tol 





(c) Many counties; median valuation |Logan.........$195,000.00 
of one-room districts Hardin. . 30 ,330.00) 6.43 to 1 





$182 ,607 .00 
35,342.00) 5.17 tol 


(d) Counties; Eq. A. Val. per grade |Cook.. 
teacher swe Wayne.... 








(e) Counties; current expenditures per |DeKalb $139.74 


pupilin A.D. A... Hamilton : 34.60) 4.04 tol 


} 





$5 761.00) 
614.00) 9.38 to 1 


(f) Cities 3,000 to 8,000 population; Eq. |Winnetka... 
A. Val. per pupil in A. D. A.......|Benld 


(a) From IWinois Teacher, October 1924, page 17; (b), (d), and (f) are from 1924 
Budget Reports; 

(c) From Illinois Teacher, November 1924; (e) computed from 1924 Annual 
Report of Supt. F. G. Blair. 








In the following paragraphs we are quoting from 
some well-known writers a few statements regarding the 
responsibilities of the State especially in matters of edu- 
cation. 

‘‘Only some universal authority can make opportu- 
nities equal as between man and man’’.... 

‘‘Education is the proper office of the state for two 
reasons, both of which come within the principles we 
have been discussing. Popular education is necessary 
for the preservation of those conditions of freedom, po- 
litical and social, which are indispensable to free in- 
dividual developments. And, in the second place, no 
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instrumentality less universal in its power and authority 

than government can secure popular education. In 
brief, in order to secure popular education the action 
of society as a whole is necessary; and popular education 
is indispensable to that equalization of the conditions of 
personal development which we have taken to be the 
proper object of society. Without popular education, 
moreover, no government which rests upon popular ac- 
tion can long endure; the people must be schooled in 
the knowledge, and if possible in the virtues, upon 
which the maintenance and success of free institutions 
depend.’’....P. 637-639 of The State, by Woodrow 
Wilson. 

‘‘The time has come for our great state to acknow]l- 
edge its responsibility in providing an education for its 
coming citizens. Ignorance cannot be quarantined. The 
state has an interest in the amount and kind of educa- 
tion being offered to its most distant hamlet. The wel- 
fare of the state should be identical with the welfare of 
its citizens. The clear thinking patriots who wrote the 
ordinance of 1787 did not contemplate putting the full 
responsibility for schools on a local unit. In that his- 
toric document they inserted their educational creed, 
‘Religion, morality, and knowledge being essential to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever encour- 
aged’.”’....P. 10 of 1922-1924 Biennial Report of Supt. 
of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 

‘‘Any attempt at the equalization of the opportuni- 
ties for education, much less any attempt at equalizing 
burdens, is clearly impossible under a system of exclu- 
sively local taxation. Some form of general aid is a 
necessity if any thing like common advantages are to 
be provided for all.’’....P. 27 of School Funds and 
Their Apportionment, by E. P. Cubberly. 

‘Different states have different plans and theories as 
to the method of school support. With these the writer 
is concerned only to the extent that these plans serve, 
or can be made to serve, to equalize educational advan- 
tages by relieving excessive burdens for support, and by 
stimulating communities to do.more than they would do 
unaided. To this end the writer holds that some form 
of state aid is very desirable, and that some form of state 
or county aid is a practical necessity. Of these two forms 
of general aid for education, state or county, the state 
form is the more desirable because it more easily and 
evenly equalizes the burden of maintaining what is for 
the general good of all, and because it makes it possible 
for the state to demand higher educational standards on 
the part of all communities than can be done under any 
other form of support. 

This ean be done better, too, if the amount of general 
aid is relatively large.’’....P. 83 of School Funds, by 
E. P. Cubberly. 

‘*The essence of Democracy is equality of opportu- 
nity. We have shown that the district system not only 
fails to provide such an equality but makes an approach 
to an equality impossible.’’....Prof. F. H. Swift in 
U. 8S. Bur. Ed. Bulletin 1923, No. 14. 

‘Every great American leader from Washington to 
the present time, has insisted that without a system of 
free, universal education Democracy is doomed. The 
acid test of Democracy is equality of opportunity. The 
foundation and safeguard of Democracy is equality of 
educational opportunity.’’....Professor F. H. Swift in 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 1923, No. 11. 

**We shall not be able, however, to finance our schools 
on a basis of local taxation. It is ridiculous to propose 
that the school district or township be made mainly re- 
sponsible for the support of a service which is state-wide 
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and just as certainly national in its significance. In any 
one state the resources available for the support of pub- 
lie education will vary enormously from community to 
community. It is a primary obligation of the state to 
provide, out of funds collected on a state-wide basis, for 
the support of public education.’’....P. 147 of Teach- 
ers’ College Record of October, 1924, by Dr. George 
Strayer. 


Per Capita WEALTH, ILLITERACY, AND CRIME 


Table XXIII shows the two extreme groups of the 
one hundred two counties of Illinois when they are dis- 
tributed upon the basis of equalized assessed valuation 
per capita of general population in 1900. Equalized as- 
sessed valuation may not be a very good criterion of the 
wealth of a county. However, computations have been 
made also for the years of 1910 and 1920. For all of 
these years there is a very consistent relationship exist- 
ing in the ratio of the average per capita valuation of 
the two groups in Table XXIII; that is, the figures for 
the wealthier counties are nearly four times those for 
the counties where per capita wealth is low. Incident- 
ally, we might safely say that the difference in real 
wealth is greater than is shown by the ratio of four to 
one; for, independent estimates show that the poorer 
counties consistently tend to assess their property at the 
higher ratio of its true worth. 


TABLE XXITI—RELATIONSHIP EXISTING BETWEEN 
PER CAPITA WEALTH, ILLITERACY, AND CRIME 

















1900 Eq. A. | Per Cent of . Total No. 
Val. (1/5full| Native |Commitment/ present 
value) Per | Whites 10 | Rate 1923. | June, 1923, 
Name of County Capita yr. or older, Per 100,000 | per 100,000 
General | Illiterate, | General General 
Population 1920 Population | Population 
1 2 3 4 5 
1. Henderson. ........ $315.57 1.0 20.4 40.8 
2. Livingston......... 270.88 0.4 25.5 66.5 
Se ER ove saveonee 266.86 . 0.4 19.8 39.7 
aA eae pedeswend 266.70 0.3 48.5 72.8 
i, aa 261.45 0.8 22.3 55.9 
Ge ED cc ccpcdccd 255.59 0.3 09.5 73.3 
ee 251.02 0.6 12.7 44.5 
So ahaa dba 248.25 0.5 23.2 83.7 
Sn Mi chweenk den 240.38 1.2 24.9 42.7 
Sy I viccccsdecs 238.33 0.5 27.1 60.9 
Ave. by counties. . . 261.50 0.6 23.39 58.08 
 ” aa 49.65 7.4 25.9 64.7 
ie as necon ental 56.88 3.6 18.0 41.5 
re 61.96 2.5 118.0 191.5 
4. Johnson............ 64.52 3.6 37.5 116.4 
5. Williamson......... 67.22 3.2 61.3 119.6 
6. Franklin........... 68.48 2.3 75.8 179.3 
fh ee 69.74 3.4 18.8 56.5 
BS Lincécénadan’s 70.23 4.1 26.6 84.7 
OWRD an. . bc ccccccn 76.48 1.8 30.7 57.0 
ee 75.41 3.2 54.6 239.2 
Ave. by counties. . . 65.88 3.51 46.72 115.04 

















(Col. 2 is computed from figures of U. S. Census and from Report of State Board 
of Equalization for 1900. Col. 3 is from 1920 Census of U. S. Col. 4 and 5 are 
from Second Report of Statistician, IUinois Dept. Public Welfare, and show data 
for inmates in our State criminal and delinquent institutions.) 


Nevertheless, for the practical consideration of so- 
cial conditions and consequences, the assessment figures 
of a county form a good measure of wealth over a num- 
ber of years; for it is upon the basis of such assessed 
valuations that social enterprises, among them being the 
schools, must necessarily be supported 

In 1920 in every one thousand of native white popu- 
lation ten years or more of age, there were 6 to be classed 
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as illiterate among the population group possessing the 
greater wealth in comparison with 35.1 illiterates among 
the people of the other ten counties. 

Differences in degree of literacy, similar to those of 
complete illiteracy, are most probably found to occur 
within these two county-groups. 

Table XXIII shows that in one year twice as many 
commitments to criminal institutions were made from a 
given group of population by the counties having less 
per capita wealth as were made from a corresponding 
group of population where wealth was more abundant. 

Likewise, the total population present in the state 
criminal institutions showed between the two groups of 
counties twice as many state charges coming from the 
population whether wealth was less abundant. 
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FIGURE VII.—RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PER CAPITA WEALTH, 
ILLITERACY, AND CRIME 


These factors—lack of wealth, illiteracy and crime— 
no doubt condition each other. A poor community is 
probably somewhat free to commit its criminals into the 
charge of the State rather than have them remain pub- 
lie charges in a local community where revenues are 
hard to obtain. Granting that the three above named 
factors do condition each other, would we not be justified 
in saying that it would be a very logical move upon the 
part of the State to attempt to improve the general so- 
cial conditions by the positive method of contributing to 
the elevation of the general degrees of literacy? Such 
contributions upon the part of the State might well be 
shown through adequate support of public education. 


Srate ScHoo, Funp ELSEWHERE 


For the scholastic year beginning September 1, 1924, 
the state of Texas apportioned from state school funds 
$14 for each child enumerated between the ages of seven 
and eighteen years. The total amount so apportioned 
was $18,502,490. 

The total receipts of the common schools of Delaware 
for the school year ending in 1924 were $3,712,831.95. 
The number of pupils in average daily attendance was 
31,938. The state contributed $2,155,925 or 58.07% of 
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the total common school receipts for the year; this 
amounted. to a contribution from the state equivalent to 
$67.03. for eaeh child in average daily 

For the school year ending in 1923 New Jersey ap- 
propriated $13,915,059.90 for a tctal enrollment in the 
common schools of 668,391 pupils. The state appro- 
priations, therefore, were $20.82 per pupil enrolled. 

From state school funds, New York apportioned for 
the school year ending in 1921 a total of $33,856,116; 
for the year ending in 1922, a total of $35,833,018; and 
for the school year ending in 1923, the apportionments 
totaled $37,756,158. In New York these appropriations 
from the state form about one-fifth of the total cost of 
common school education. 

In Washington the sources of school revenue for the 
common schools for the year ending June 30, 1924, were 
as follows: From local district taxes, 53.22%; appor- 
tionments from the state, 25.47%; apportionments by 
counties, 12.67%; through sale of bonds, 5.74%; and 
from other sources, 2.90%. 

In 1923 Minnesota passed a law which provides that 
the state shall pay to any school district, which can not 
raise $40 per pupil enrolled by means of a twenty-mill 
tax levy, an amount which with a twenty-mill levy will 
give the district $40 for every pupil in attendance at 
least forty days during the year. This aid, dependent 
upon the ability of the district, is in addition to any 
other state aid to which the district may be entitled. 
A district with an ungraded school will receive enough 
state aid, together with a small mill tax levy, to provide 
at least $600 for each teacher employed. 

In 1923 revenues for the common schools in Virginia 
were obtained from the following sources: 22.07% from 
the state; 10.98% from counties; 17.30% from local 
districts; 25.22% from cities; and 24.43% from sales 
and miscellaneous sources. 

In 1922 there was proposed an amendment to the 
state constitution of Oklahoma to the effect that the state 
must by levy on an ad valorem basis provide sufficient 
funds to equal at least $15 per child per annum in aver- 
age daily attendance. The people ratified this amend- 
ment; and from such fund the said $15 must be appor- 
tioned each year. 

On page 152 of School Life for April, 1925, United 
States Commissioner of Education, John J. Tigert, writes 
that Pennsylvania pays half of the teachers’ salaries from 
the state fund; that the state of Arizona so augments 
county school funds as to provide $45 per pupil; that 
a county unit of equalization in some form is now in 
vogue in twenty-two states; that twelve states are seek- 
ing a larger and more effective organization for equaliza- 
tion among rural schools; and that twelve states in 
1923-1924 reported to the Bureau of Education marked 
increases in the state apportionments, or the initiation 
of new programs for enlarging state support. 


PROPORTIONATE SizE oF State ScHoot Funp 


If our own state school fund in Illinois had been in 
1922 the same percentage of all common school costs 
raised by taxation and appropriation as was the state 
school fund in New Jersey, then Illinois would have re- 
quired a state school fund of more than twenty million 
dollars. In like manner we are listing in Table XXIV 
the annual state school funds that would have been re- 
quired in our State to meet the standards set by the 
states named. 

Figure VIII helps us to visualize the fact that, in 
comparison with most of the leading States, Illinois fails 
to contribute from state taxes and appropriations the 
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TABLE XXIV—PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF STATE 
SCHOOL FUND 








Name of State 


Fund Required 
in Illinois to 
Meet Standard 


Name of State 


Fund Required 
in Illinois to 
Meet Standard 





California. .......-+: 
SE. « .» ae¥> o* 
Washington.......... 


Tennessee 
South Carolina 
New Mexico 


Utah. 


Louisiana............ 





$24 ,247 ,920 
22,198 ,800 
14 ,599 ,980 
19 ,637 ,400 
31,761,260 
20 , 149 ,680 
17 ,502 ,900 
15 ,026 ,880 
17 ,759 ,020 
18 ,698 ,220 
29 ,797 ,620 
26 ,040 ,900 











$39 ,530 ,940 
16 ,051 ,440 
18 ,185 ,940 
13 ,063 , 140 
33 ,212 ,820 
33 ,895 ,860 
13 ,319 ,280 
15,284 ,810 
27 ,150 ,840 
42,519,240 
12,892 ,380 
80 ,598 ,720 





The figures in Table XXIV sre computed upon the basis of percentages found 
in column 8 on page 20 of U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 31. The 
$8,000,000 school fund in Illinois appears rather small in comparison with the 


sums stated above. 





7° 
(c) (4) 
FIGURE VIII.—PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL SCHOOL REVENUES RECEIVED 
FROM STATE 
(a), Average percentage of state aid given by ten states 
most densely populated; (b), Average of ten most populous 
states; (c), United States average; (d), Percentage for Lllinois. 


proper share of the total common school receipts. As 
stated before in this discussion upon the general sub- 
ject of school revenues in Illinois, we need to have a 
large amount of state aid in order to equalize the op- 
portunities for obtaining a common school education and 
for equalizing the burden of tax support. Figure VIII 
is based upon data found on page 26 of U. 8. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1924, No. 36. 
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Some MisceLLANEous Sources or CURRENT SCHOOL 
REVENUES 


Most states have permanent school funds, from which 
incomes are applied to current school revenues. In many 
eases we find that the permanent funds are increased 
as years go on by the addition of the proceeds from: 
sale of school lands; gifts; escheats; sale of estrays; 
certain fines; forfeitures; and receipts from leases of 
natural resources. 

Some interesting additions made to the permanent 
school funds are here mentioned: surplus of a definite 
tax on public utilities (Michigan) ; part of inheritance 
tax (Nevada); part of the income from surplus revenue 
fund (New York); duties imposed on auctioneers 
(Rhode Island) ; part of tax on ore production (Minne- 
sota). 

A property tax to yield annual school revenues or 
appropriations from general revenues each year seems 
to be a prevailing custom in giving annual state aid to 
schools. In the counties of many states we find that 
current school funds are secured from income on lands 
formerly set aside for school purposes, and that funds 
also are obtained from fines and forfeitures. 

Funds from the Federal Government are not listed 
below. It is our purpose here to point out miscellaneous 
sources of current school revenue that are not generally 
prevalent among the states and counties. These sources 
follow names of states in the following digest. 


DIGEST I—MISCEILLANEOUS SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVENUES 


Alabama—Poll tax, $1.50. 

Arizona—Poll tax, $2.50. 

Arkansas—1923 laws give income tax solely to schools 
(according to 1923 Proce. National Tax Association) ; 
most of severance tax; poll tax of $1. 

California—$250,000 to state school fund from annual 
proceeds of inheritance tax; part of the revenues from 
corporation and franchise tax; poll tax $5.00 (P. 21 of 
1925, No. 2, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul.) 

Delaware—Poll tax of $3 to $6 for county school 
purposes; $250,000 from the inheritance tax; the pro- 
ceeds of the tax on net incomes of the first class; fran- 
chise tax on corporations; two and one-half mills per 
dollar of capital stock of many corporations (this being 
a franchise tax). 

Florida—Poll tax of $1. 

. Georgia—Taxes assessed on any destructive domestic 
animals; $1 poll tax; taxes on shows and exhibitions; 
ONE HALF OF ALL REVENUES FROM ALL 
SOURCES OF INCOME OR TAXATION RECEIVED 
BY THE STATE. 

Idaho—One-half of licenses collected by counties from 
auctioneers, shows, and ball and cue games. 

Indiana—Funds from state bank act; poll tax of 
$050; taxes assessed upon business corporations for 
common schools; many business licenses and fees col- 
lected by county treasurers. 

Kansas—$50.00 annually per insurance company; 
also, dog taxes. 

Kentucky—Optional county tax of one-half per cent 
of value of oil produced ; optional $1 poll tax by county ; 
optional $1 to $2 poll tax by the district; dog tax; filing 
fees from State Textbook Commission. 

Louisiana—Inheritance tax solely for the schools; $1 
poll tax; one-third of severance tax to local parish 
schools (and up to $5,000,000 yield may go to State 
University) ; tax placed on auctioneers. 

Maine—One-half of franchise tax on savings banks 
and on deposits of trust and banking companies. 
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Maryland—A few revenues from licenses (as, from 
oyster industry). 

Massachusetts—Part of the income tax; dog license 
to towns. ; 

Michigan—Part of the inheritance tax; licenses 
placed upon boxing matches. 

Minnesota—Part of the mortgage registry tax; part 
of the special tax upon money and credits. 

Mississippi—$2 poll tax by state; optional $1 poll 
tax by the county; dog tax in some counties. 

Missouri—County taxes on shows and circuses; half 
of state tax on foreign insurance companies. 

Montana—Half of the inheritance tax received 
through county; half of oil producers’ license; 2% tax 
on oils (P. 22 of 1925, No. 2, U. S. Bur. Ed. Bul.) 

Nebraska—Loeal licenses on tobacco, motors, candi- 
dates, and the like. 

Nevada—2% net profits of publie service corpora- 
tions. 

New Hampshire—Tax on bank deposits of non-resi- 
dents; dog licenses. 

New Jersey—Average rate of state taxing units laid 
on railroad property (on main stem, on personalty, and 
on franchise). 

New Mexico—Half of numerous county licenses; $2 
poll tax from county. 

New York—Optional 16% of income tax through 
counties and towns; part of the bank stock tax. 

North Carolina—Hunting licenses; $1.50 poll tax; 
dog licenses by county. 

North Dakota—Ferry licenses; poll tax of $1. 

Ohio—Miscellaneous fees and licenses through county. 

Oklahoma—Half of proceeds of inheritance tax; one- 
sixth gross production tax on minerals; mortgage tax; 
marriage licenses. 

Pennsylvania-Poll tax optional by district, $1 to $5; 
the licenses on transient merchants. 

Rhode Island-Poll tax of $1 by town or city; auction- 
eers’ license fund income; dog licenses. 

South Carolina—One-fourth tax on cut timber; $1 
poll tax; dog tax. . 

South Dakota—Optional county poll tax of $1; one- 
fourth of money and credits tax; one-sixth of mortgage 
registry tax; funds from forest reserve; dog licenses. 

Tennessee—$1 poll tax; dog tax; marriage licenses ; 
ONE-THIRD OF GROSS REVENUES OF THE 
STATE. 

Texas—Poll tax of $1; one-fourth of occupation 
taxes; part of gasoline tax (P. 80 of Dee. 1923 Nat. Tax 
Assoe. Bul.) 

Utah—Proceeds from lease of mineral lands; part 
of tax on mining. 

Vermont—Fees collected from auctioneers and cir- 
cuses. 

Virginia—Tax on first class inheritances; dog tax; 
poll tax of $1; tax on the rolling stock of railroads. 

West Virginia—State tax on foreitures; poll tax of 
$1; state licenses except upon motors; the state licenses 
collected direct by auditor and secretary of state; inter- 
est on the public monies; state license tax on marriages. 

Wisconsin—$200,000 from corporation fees. 

Wyoming—Poll tax of $2 from county; part of fed- 
eral royalties from oil (This latter is pending on a court 
decision—the royalties will probably go to permanent 
school fund instead). 

(Unless otherwise specified the above are compiled for the most 
part from Digest of State Laws Relating to Taxation and Revenue, 
1922, published in 1924 by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. and from 
recent statutes of states where such have been available.) 

From the above digest it will be seen that school 
revenues are obtained from the business corporation tax 
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in eight different states, from the income tax in four 
states, from the inheritance tax in seven states, and from 
the severance tax in seven states. This latter tax, the 
severance tax, is one of our newer forms of taxation; 
however, the March, 1925 Bulletin of the National Tax 
Association shows on page 189 that the income from the 
severance tax is above a million dollars annually in eight 
different states of the Union. Of course, the proceeds 
of the severance tax are not given to the common schools 
in every state where such tax is levied. 


PERMANENT ScHOOL Funps AND ScHoo. LANDS 


All states have an income for the common schools 
from permanent school funds and school lands. We 
have computed that upon the basis of data given in 
U. 8. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1922, No. 29, the 
average value of permanent school funds and school 
lands (both state and township) in Illinois was $22.56 
per pupil in average daily attendance. The annual in- 
come from the $22.56 goes for common school support ; 
but, as we have pointed out in preceding paragraphs, in 
Illinois the income from the permanent school lands 
seems to run much larger in those townships were local 
ability to support education is also large. Table XXV 
shows the range among the states in the value of per- 
manent school funds and school lands per pupil in ayer- 
age daily attendance. 


TABLE XXV—VALUE OF PERMANENT SCHOOL FUNDS 
AND SCHOOL LANDS PER PUPIL IN A.D.A. 








| Value Per Pupil 


Cases Cited in A. D. A. 


Name of State 





Highest Case ae ‘ , nian $260.77 Nevada 
Twelfth Rank 42.90 Utah 

Median ee , sosukiiin 18.19 Hypothetical 
Thirty-sixth Rank > ries ; -eadees 7.34 Maine 

Lowest Case... J eo . ; . 0.18 South Carolina 





(This table is based upon computations made from data found on pages 14 and 
22 of U. S. Bur. Ed. Bulletin, 1922, No. 29.) 


PERMANENT Strate ScHoo. Funps 


In Illinois the permanent state school fund amounts 
to about $1.00 per pupil in average daily attendance dur- 
ing the school year. Upon such a basis it is the lowest 
permanent fund to be found among the twelve Mid-west 
states, and it entitles Illinois to a rank of only 45th in 
the United States. It would seem that we should devote 
a part of the inheritance tax, for example, to provide for 
a larger permanent state school fund; for the income 
of a capital investment of only $1 does not make much 
of an annual contribution for each child in average daily 
attendance. 

(To be continued). 
Department of Research and Statistics, I. 8S. T. A. 


LETTER FROM OUR N.E.A. DIRECTOR 


September 17, 1925. 
FetLow TEACHERS: 

Is it not true that you are all glad to return to your 
accustomed duties after vacation, and with new zeal and 
enthusiasm you are now ready to enter the work of the 
profession? As you review the year’s work you ques- 
tion, ‘‘Am I satisfied?’’ You feel that you are, although 
you hope to do a trifle better during the coming year. 
Your state director is experiencing a similar feeling con- 
cerning the work of the National Education Association 
for 1925. A few weeks ago when in conversation with 
Secretary Crabtree, he said, ‘‘Illinois has always re- 
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sponded readily to the call for new members and I am 
certain that this year will be no exception.’’ Let us 
make it no exception and work to materially increase her 
already large membership. 

If we stop and consider that Illinois employs about 
40,000 teachers, ought we not to expect that at least 
one-third of that number should be enrolled as members 
in the National Association ? 

We have several reasons which seem to justify ex- 
pecting so large a per cent: the National Education As- 
sociation has united the teachers of the nation into one 
great professional organization. It has strengthened the 
state and local organizations by actually anticipating 
their needs and deciding definite policies for the profes- 
sion. It is constantly solving your problems and pro- 
vides educational knowledge along many lines. It is a 
general education publicity bureau which at all times 
is ready to furnish to the teacher live facts to use to se- 
eure better financial support and improved educational 
conditions. 

The membership year is the same as the school year, 
from September 1st to August 31st. The membership 
fee is $2.00: this includes a year’s subscription to the 
journal. 

Will not every reader of the Illinois Teacher become 
a member of the N. E. A. now? Help to make your 
school 100 per cent. Get enrollment blanks from your 
superintendent or principal. 


Very cordially yours, 


SaraH L. THOMAS, 
Illinois Director N.E.A. 


TWO ENGINEERS AND THEIR POWER PLANTS 


Not long ago I took a trip through central Illinois. 
Spending an hour of spare time in a big power plant, I 
was told by the engineer in charge that the heat from 
the coal burned in the furnace was transformed into 
steam pressure in the boiler, then into mechanical ac- 
tivity by the engine, and then into electric current by 
the dynamo. This current flowed out over numerous 
wires to thousands of consumers, many of them miles 
away, where it was transformed back into heat, light or 
mechanical activity in accordance with the needs of 
those consumers. 

In one place it turned the machinery that shaped the 
lumber and the furniture for homes; in another it 
ground the grain for food to feed the people; in another 
it lighted the streets of a village; in another it flashed 
through a moving film and upon a screen and thrilled a 
thousand people; in another it turned the wringer and 
other machinery for a poor washerwoman; in another 
it lifted water from a deep lake to the homes of city 
dwellers; in another it was heat to cook the supper of 
a hungry workingman; in another it warmed the numb 
toes of a child coming in from school; in another it 
whirled a fan to cool the fevered brow of a sick mother. 
And all the energy to do all these things came from that 
one building with its piles of coal, its furnaces, boilers, 
engines, dynamos and radiating wires. 

The next day I visited Lincoln, Illinois, and was 
taken by another engineer into another power plant. 
The manager of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle took 
me into the building where thousands of books were 
stored and where he and his assistants attend to the 
work of distribution. 

I thought of it too as a great power plant generating 
and distributing a tremendous power for good. I pic- 
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tured currents of this potent and beneficent power radi- 
ating hundreds of miles in all directions from the central 
plant. Far out in one direction it connected with an 
isolated rural school and was there stirring the imagina- 
tions of a group of country children as they had never 
been stirred before; elsewhere it was arousing the ambi- 
tions of youth to better living and higher usefulness; 
elsewhere, planting high moral ideals in the minds of 
boys and girls; elsewhere, giving information to young 
people starving for education; elsewhere, forming the 
reading habit and a love for good literature in little 
children; elsewhere, taking clean entertainment, pleas- 
ure and happiness into the drab lives of poverty-stricken 
people; and elsewhere,—no, not elsewhere—everywhere 
doing all these things, and also assisting sincere young 
teachers beth to teach and to eentrol their schools. 

I concluded that this second engineer was even more 
important than the first; for my choice of jobs of engi- 
neering is to run a plant that generates ideas, ideals, 
mind, character, culture, happiness. 

The engineer having charge of this wonderful power 
plant is Mr. D. F. Nickols. He has a brief article just 
after this, telling you more about the current he is dis- 
tributing. Read it; and then be sure to connect up 
your school and get a liberal supply of the power. 


R. C. Moore. 


ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
THe ScHoo.t LIBRARY 


In order to do the best work with this Course of 
Study, libraries for reading and reference are essential. 
Unless the pupils have the power of easy and rapid read- 
ing, progress is necessarily slow. When the pupil enters 
the grammar grades he should be able to read and under- 
stand the language used in the common text-books. To 
attain this power he must read thoughtfully many books 
while in the primary and intermediate grades. To serve 
as a guide to teachers on this point, lists of suitable books 
are gtven throughout the course in reading. Books of 
reference are of little value to a poor reader, but to a 
good reader all knowledge is accessible. For these rea- 
sons a library selected to give pleasure to the child as 
well as profit should be in every school. The Pupils 
Reading Circle has a long list of books, carefully selected 
and arranged by grades. These are well suited for school 


_ libraries. 


Many books of the list of three hundred supplement 
the work in geography, history, and nature-study. Others 
are interesting and have a wholesome educational and 
moral value, just such books as children enjoy for home 
reading. The price is less than the retail. These lists 
have been made out very carefully and ean be relied 
upon. 

From The New Iinois State Course of Study. 





COURSE OF READING 
1925-1926 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Pub. Our 

Price Price 
No. 
1 Cotton-Tail First Reader............... Smith $ .64 $ .50 
SE ee Bar i ah oi nc keds oie ae LaRue .80 5 
W BD A odin hoped sans oo Mivaker ean Blaisdell 65 60 
ae f. .. eee Oe eT eer Moreomb 60 .50 
5 Summer at Cloverfield Farm............ Orton 1.00 -70 
6 Under the Story Tree................ LaRue -76 -70 
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THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 
7 Billy and Jane, Explorers II........... Speed $ 64 $ .60 
S Bay Bite es is 6056s cides etic Burgess 1.50 1.05 
@ COU Bes os ececcccasecevcenscss Gale 85 75 
10 DRRIED «9.0550 cwebvetbdic cdévcveddseres Ford 80 -70 
11 JOUR + vececcuesss ptheheehed Evy epee Clayton 52 -50 
12 Wonders of the Jungle II............. Ghosh 96 90 
$4.50 
FIFTH GRADE 
13 From Columbus to Lincoln............ Logie $ .88 $ .75 
14 Wien, “Tebet, Beem soc cace c ckicc cies Mitchell 150 1.05 
15 Beal Primeess 2... ccccsccceweseces Thompson 1.50 1.05 
16 Whiteline 1. oc co cictcccccwcccesccct Brown 1.50 1.05 
; 3.90 
SIXTH GRADE 
17 AGRE TR inks ck ees le cedtinicwi Curtis $1.50 $1.15 
18 Henwe Beet on onckc cdsccccccccesvocns Durell 1.50 1,10 
FD SPD occ esc cccccccvccesces Lee 75 -70 
20 Theras and His Town.............. Shedeker 1.75 1.15 
4.10 
SEVENTH GRADE 
21 Be Square ....cscsccccccvcccecssccss Forbush $ .88 $ .80 
22 Carl and the Cotton Gin.............- Bassett 1.65 1.15 
23 An Everyday Girl...........-++.+- Blanchard 1.75 1.20 
24 A Patriot Lad of Old Philadelphia...Carter 1.50 1.00 
25 The Turner Twins.............-see- Barbour 1.75 1.10 
$5.25 
EIGHTH GRADE 
96 Tee  aieoe cs oc eWaseccecveds Lawrence $1.50 $1.00 
27 Scott Burton in the Blue Ridge..... Cheyney 1.75 1.15 
$8 Trail BUQROTS ...ccccccccccccccccccens Wade 1.65 1.10 
29 Wireless Operator with the U. 8. Coast 
GOD 5s. oi sig week cpewid i ded velkicees Theiss 1.75 1.15 
30 Women in American History...... Humphrey 1.75 1.10 
$5.50 
Complete Set—Publishers’ Price...........+++++ $36.53 
Reading Circle Price...........+ee+eeeeees $27.00 
Complete Set—Cash with Order.............+-- $26.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES 

The best encyclopedia for schools to buy is one writ- 
ten for children and school use. With this in mind the 
Cirele Board adopted two of the very best reference 
works on the market, namely, THE WORLD BOOK by 
Dr. M. V. O’Shea, and COMPTON’S PICTURED EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA. Each set contains ten volumes” and 
sells for $55.00, postage prepaid to any point in Illinois. 
Speeimen pages will be sent upon request. 

Every school should have a WEBSTER’S NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL DICTIONARY and a few smaller 
dictionaries for desk use. The Circle supplies these also. 

All books secured through the I.P.R.C. are shipped 
promptly by prepaid parcel post. A new prospectus 
containing further information relative to the Circle plan 
together with a complete list of 400 books and their titles 
will be mailed to any address upon application to 

D. F. Nicxois, Manager, Lincoln, IIl. 








ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IU, 
Contributing Editor 




















THE PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION—A 
FIFTY-FIFTY PROPOSITION 


The ideal Parent-Teacher Association is one com- 
posed of all the parents of the district and all the teach- 
ers; Alas, we have very few such associations, either in 
this, our state of Illinois, or any other of the forty-eight! 
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However, we do have many with the teachers 100% 
in membership and again, alas, we have some in which 
the teachers are conspicuous chiefly by their absence. 

It is often said ‘‘What’s in a name?’’ Truly, some 
names are just letters strung along one after another. 
They look well and sound well, but mean very little; not 
so with the Parent-Teacher Association. It means some- 
thing and that something—the finest we can conceive. 
It means parents and teachers associated, i.e. working 
together for a better understanding of school and home 
problems, and in the last analysis, making for the great- 
est good for the child, everybody’s child, in the state, 
nation and world. 

It seems a farce, ludricrous in the extreme, to pre- 
tend to have a parent-teacher association in a school 
without the sincere and voluntary cooperation of the 
teachers. In the past, too many organizations have felt 
that the ‘‘parent’’ half should do all the work, plan all 
programs and then graciously bestow upon the ‘‘teacher’’ 
half some gift either for the room, the building, or the 
grounds—a very praiseworthy object, indeed—but too 
one-sided. Is it wise for one to give always and never 
to receive? . Is it not better for every one to be able to 
accept gracefully at some time or other? If there is a 
feeling of working together, ‘‘a share and share alike’’ 
attitude, does it not make for better understanding, 
more harmony, and greater happiness? 

Recently at a summer course of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation work at one of our state normal universities, a 
principal of a school in one of the larger cities of our 
state, rose to her feet and asked in a very pithy manner, 
“‘why do teachers come into the meeting of the associa- 
tion in a body, sit by themselves, a group apart, take 
little or no part in discussions? Are they not members 
of the organization too? Then why confer all the favors 
on them?’’ Let them feel they are a part, a working 
part, and let them feel the oneness of purpose.”’ 

From California, that great state so progressive in all 
measures educational, has come a fine slogan that IIli- 
nois may well adopt. It is this—‘‘Pull Together Al- 
ways,’’ a live slogan, typifying the P.T.A. abbreviation 
of our Association name. To pull together always means 
cooperation in its highest sense. For above all, it is de- 
sirable that parents and teachers cooperate more sys- 
tematically than they have done heretofore. A Moth- 
ers’ Club can do many things that will be helpful to 
the school, just as a teachers’ association ean do much 
to advance professional spirit and the technique of teach- 
ing and school management, and make the life of the 
teacher and pupils happier. But an association of 
parents and teachers will find ready to hand, many defi- 
nite tasks which employ the resources and ingenuity of 
all who can or will lend their services. Another slogan 
comes to mind,—‘‘Put Thyself Away’’ as symbolic of 
the spirit of true service which every one, whether he 
be a teacher or a parent or just a lover of all childhood, 
ean take to heart and try to give. 

It is desirable that through such an organization, the 
teachers and. parents become thoroughly acquainted in 
the matters that concern them jointly, and with one an- 
other’s problems and methods, with their possibilities and 
their limitations. In each class in the school there should 
be a closer and more intimate approach between parents 
and teachers so that there would be an opportunity to 
clear up misunderstandings, to adjust programs to in- 
dividual needs to improve working conditions both at 
home and in school. The school and home should recog- 
nize the need of calling upon experts for physical as well 
as mental pvoblems. Parents and teachers should learn 
jointly to make use of the light the experts can throw 
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on these individual problems. This gives a valuable 
opportunity for working and thinking together. 

A parent-teacher association will find many oppor- 
tunities for exchange of services mutually beneficial. 
Individual parents engaged in specialized occupations 
are more and more bringing to the school the benefit of 
their experience not only helpful as a contribution to 
‘‘voeational guidance’’ but helpful as general informa- 
tion on conditions of life at home and abroad and on 
various aspects of scholarship and research. 

The parent and the teacher must work together for 
the accomplishment of that which is the child’s chief 
business in life during his school days—that is, that he 
shall acquire knowledge of certain fundamenials of study 
which the common judgment of business and education 
have decided upon and which are essential to his being 
an intelligent voter and a useful and respected citizen 
in our democracy. 

It is possible too, for the teachers and parents to 
work together for a training of our children in enforce- 
ment of and submission to those high ideals and fine 
traits of character which are established by the habits 
and rules and discipline of the school. 

Both parents and teachers can come to recognize that 
while the home must retain its primacy in society, the 
school must assume responsibility for certain types of 
leadership since it is through the school that society 
transmits many of its new achievements and discoveries. 
In organized cooperation provision should be made for 
lectures whereby both parents and teachers may become 
acquainted with the progress of thought and research 
in fields related to the up-bringing of children. Thus, 
the program may be arranged on psychological, social, 
economic, and educational topics, conferences with lead- 
ers and specialists on various concrete problems, such as 
sex education, backward children, mental hygiene, voca- 
tional guidance, juvenile protection, social standards, 
recreation (the proper use of leisure time) educational 
value of athletics, and many more. With changing eco- 
nomic conditions come increasing leisure time on the 
part of adults, and increasing complexity and perplexity 
of educational problems makes it seem well for more of 
the community’s thoughts and talents to be directed to 
the work of the schools. 

Numerically the teachers can never be 50% of a 
parent-teacher association, but in interest, cooperation, 
and willingness to serve, they can help to bring about 
an organization that lives up to our standards. In such 
an association where parents and teachers think together, 
work together, and play together, we have the Parent- 
Teacher Association, A Fifty-Fifty Proposition. 

HENRIETTE ADAMS STARCK, 
Vice-President, 
Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations. 


CONFERENCE IN DISTRICT 20 


The Annual Conference in District 20 will be held at 
Canton on the evening of October 29 and all day on 
October 30 beginning at 9:30 in the forenoon. 

Mrs. E. M. Concer, 
Regional Director, 
Macomb, Illinois. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becxer 
Managing Director TUinois Tuberculosis Association 


——-—— 











THE SIMPLE GUIDE TO HEALTH 
J, W. BEcKER 


Planning a trip abroad, or an auto tour of his own 
country, the tourist consults authentic guide books with 
their maps and time tables. In that way, he maps out 
his course and schedules. From his guide book, he plans 
a tour that is safe, one that will give him the most for 
his money in the shortest time—a tour that will return 
him enriched in sight-seeing and at the same time, re- 
newed in body and mind. 

Life is much like a tour, or excursion. The more 
systematic it is planned, the richer it will be; the hap- 
pier the years and the more efficient the daily task. The 
greatest asset in securing success and happiness in life 
is health, both mental and physical. Health is inherent 
rather than acquired. It is largely a matter of con- 
servation, from early childhood through the years. 

Thus the importance of correct habits of living, 
formed during the pre-school and school age periods, is 
apparent. The habits acquired through these earlier 
years will in a large measure determine the health and 
happiness of early adult and later life. 

The emphasis, then, in health teaching, must be placed 
on habit formation in the school period. This is exactly 
what the graded course in ‘‘ Health Edueation’’ seeks to 
bring about. All through the eight years the course 
stresses the ‘‘do things’’ in the daily life of the child 
The mere memorizing of formulas and rules will result 
in little good, unless they are translated into daily living. 

So, like the tourist, both teacher and pupil need a 
simple health guide. There are so many detours and 
diverging roads that one may easily go astray unless 
there be a reliable guide. For centuries the "Decalogue 
has been the unfailing moral guide of civilized nations. 
It is as vital today as in the time of Moses. 

The matter of health has been pretty well worked 
out by the medical profession. The rules are quite sim- 
ple, in fact so simple that one is likely to minimize their 
importance. The normal child can be one hundred per 
eent physically, and the sub-normal child greatly bene- 
fited. The goal, then, is to attain and maintain the 100 
per cent mark as a standard. To accomplish this, the 
simple rules of the health game must be observed, just 
as the athlete must observe the rules of the game in 
which he participates. 


Ten Heavrn Hasir RvuiEs 

These simple rules are given as the key to the Health 
Education Course and printed on page 49 of the New 
State Course of Study, as follows: 

1. Clean person; hands, face, ears, nails; clean 
clothes, and clean handkerchief, properly used. 

2. Playing part of every day outdoors. 

3. Good standing and sitting posture. 

4. Leaving off heavy sweaters and coats when tem: 
perature is 68 or over. 
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5. A full bath at least once a week. 
é. Brushing teeth daily. 


7. Sleeping about ...... hours with windows open. 
(Dependent on the child’s age). 


8. Milk at each meal and at least four glasses of 
water every day, but no coffee nor tea. 


9. Eating some vegetable or fruit every meal. Not 
eating between meals. 


10. A bowel movement every day. 


An examination of these rules will show that they 
are almost identieal with the daily health chores of the 
Modern Health Crusade. As a method of teaching, mo- 
tivating health practice and habit formation, the Cru- 
sade is worthy of careful consideration. Interwoven 
with this method of teaching health are many activities 
that give punch and spice to the program. Among these 
are poster making, essay and play writing, health dra- 
matizing, games, pageants, drills, songs, pictures and 
other devices that will clinch the lesson. These may be 
made projects in Health Education. 

It is suggested that the scale for weighing and meas- 
uring the children is almost indispensable in the proper 
interpretation of the health game. A sane system of 
wcighing and checking up will do more than any other 
one thing to show the children, in a concrete way, just 
where they stand, and the progress they are making, in 
the practice of health. If the teacher is determined it 
will be possible to secure scales for the school. In case 
the school board or school directors do rot feel able to 
purchase them, funds may be secured through entertain- 
ments and donation. Parent-Teacher Associations are 
usually willing to help out in this matter. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


The elementary school principal is the unit of democe- 
racy. A republic is no stronger than the elementary 
schools in cities, than the consolidated or union districts 
in counties, or than the supervised rural schools in 
isolated communities. 

The elementary school is the only community ac- 
tivity which officially reaches every child who is to bear 
the burden of home and government industrially, com- 
mercially, professionally, socially, civically and morally. 

The elementary school principal creates, maintains 
and projects this unit of democracy into the tomorrow 
of America. 

The whole school system from bottom to top, the 
whole plan of community democracy is involved in the 
new and noble recognition of the elementary school as 
the unit of the Republic and the elementary school prin- 
cipal as a commanding figure in all this. 

The elementary school principal deals with children, 
and not with subjects, and in the dawning of a new 
America there will be no less reward for teaching chil- 
dren than for teaching subjects. 

The traditional claim that the teachers of subjects 
have devoted more time to preparation than have teach- 
ers of children will be laughed out of court when the 
spending of public money is under consideration. 


A. E. Winship, in Journal of Education. 
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Special Introductory Offer 


E only self-filling fountain pen of its kind in the 
world—the Postal Reservoir Pen—sold only direct 
frce-a manufacturer to user, through the mails. See 
actual size illustration of large clip model at right. 
Also made in smaller size wah vin 

A teacher knows better on anyone else how 
seriously a “part time” pen can frazzle nerves! 

But imagine owning a beautiful, permanently effi- 
cient, self- ‘Aline fountain pen that is transparent—you 
can always see exactly how much ink you've got. 
Can’t run unexpectedly dry. The Postal Reservoir Pen 
is not only transparent; it is unbreakable; it holds four 
times more ink than other self-filling pens; it has the 
smoothest writing pos you ever saw (big, solid, 14 karat 
gold, tipped with finest iridium). It is the simplest, 
easiest and safest pen in the world to fill. It has no 
spring, valve or pump—nothing to get out of order, 


Why We Make This Special Offer 
To Teachers 


The regular manufacturer’s price on the Postal 
Reservoir Pen is $2.50—the best fountain pen value 
on the market today. Absolutely guaranteed equal 
in quality to any pen selling in stores for $7.00, $8.75 
or more. We manufacture these pens ourselves, from 
the finest materials made. Only by selling direct and 
eliminating all in-between profits can we give so 
much quality at such a low price as $2.50. 

But while this special offer to teachers lasts we will 
deduct 50 cents from this price in exchange for the 
coupon below! Because we want every teacher to 
own one of these wonderful pens. We know it will 
live up to our claims for it. We know that teachers 
will tell others about this pen—evolved after years of 
experiment by the engineers and executives of a 
well-known company manufacturing and selling high 

riced and nationally advertised fountain pens. Never 
ore have so many improvements been combined 
in any fountain pen. 


How You Can Get a Postal Reservoir 
Pen FREE 


When you get your Postal Pen you will also receive 

five coupon cards. Each of these is worth 50 cents on ¢ 
purchase price of a new Postal Reservoir Pen. You can < 
sell the e cards for 50 cents each and retain the money 


received for them. 


Dostal , / = a 
Co., Inc. 
Depe. 12 

New York Gay 

RE s E RVO I R P E N WA. $n 


Postal Reservoir Pen to 
t 4 “S- address below. This cou- 





Send No Money © ad mal the comnen ot 








pon represents $0 of pur- 
ba have ad $2.00 aati ar Yet. Yes chase price and I will pay the 
delivers your . And then—if you are not remaining $2.00 to Postman on 
ma > = pi full days’ trial that 4. delivery of pen. If after five days 
in te ~-Api-bey, use I desire to return the pen, you 
will ve your money in full. We agree to refund my money plus postage. 
will ve refund - money ard << 
spent on 
re) product of proved a 
su - ity could be offered - 
terms as that. 
don’t delay. This 4 Street _ apecenpqneepouseuesengansitie 
offer is temporary. F 
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Fortieth year. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


k We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 





Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Ss 


Bidg., D ’ Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











- CLINTON, IOWA 


FREE REGISTRATION 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


TERRITORY ™%,2*,GENTRAL STATES 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ODEON BLOG.,.ST. LOUIS,M9 








Reading Pamphlets for Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth ades 


Development and Growth of the U. S. A. 
HEART OF THE VALLEY 


By Charlotte Scoones 
Price 25 cents Single Copy. Set of ten for $1.50. 


Address 
EDWARD J. SMITH, 208 S. Washington, St., Peoria, Ill. 


Your Christmas Cards 


is the title of a catalog we have 
for 1925 prepared for you. Your name 
on a postal card will bring it to 


4 malotenes Greetings —— 
oon er w e sentiment o 
Stauter Bros. your choice, ‘including elem 
tout Street name in raised lettering. Beau- 
Denver, Colo. tiful in design, moderate price. 


PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of painting, $2.00 

Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. No 
money in advance if ordered by school. Add 50 cents 
for Teachers Manual, describing subjects and artists 
and outlining course of study in art appreciation for 
first 9 — 64 pages (illustrated) text by ALBERT 
w. ‘HECK KMAN, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Sample color print 
(Artext came sent for 4 cents 

ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 

Dept. R 415 Madison Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Announcing 
the new 
Spencer 
Film Slide 
Projector and Service 
a compact and easily 
rated, the new Spencer 
Film Slides Projector has 
made possible a great new 


service. 


on durable, un- 
ier, vm rolls of film slides, 
the Spencer Libr covers 
a wide range of pe” Rear at 
less cost than glass slides. 


Write for catalogue. 


Spencer Lens Company 
442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 











FREE AIR 


By MILES GLORIOSUS 

















MACNEISH SENDS A CORRECTION 


After reading the September issue of THE 
ILLINOIS TEACHER, my friend, MacNeish 
wrote to me announcing that he ceased work- 
ing for the Century Company last April> In- 
stead he is now traveling for a company that 
hasn’t spent a nickel for advertising space 
in THE ILLINOIS TEACHER since I returned 
to civil life from the Marine Corps in 1912. 
But MacNeish is a pleasant and an indom- 
itable young man and the absence of his 
company’s advertising in this magazine isn’t 
going to prevent his many friends in Illinois 
from being glad to see him when he calls. 


JOHN PUGH DIED SUDDENLY 


John Pugh, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Western Teachers Exchange, passed 
away Tuesday evening, September 15, at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago. He had 
been ill less than a week. At first it was 
thought that a carbuncle on his neck was his 
only ailment but serious complications with 
diabetes quickly developed. His brothers, 
Bernard Pugh, of Clinton, and “harles, of 
Denver, were at his bedside when death 
occurred. 

John Pugh was the oldest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. M. Pugh and was born in Calhoun, 
Richland county, Illinois, on January 21, 
1869. He was aged 56 years, 8 months and 
15 days. He came, when young to Lincoln, 
but for many years had been a traveling 
salesman for school books and assisting in 
publishing work. For some time his head- 
quarters were in Denver, but Lincoln, Mli- 
nois, has always been regarded as his home. 
More recently he had been located in Chi- 
cago, where he had charge of the Western 
Teachers Exchange, a prosperous concern 
owned by himself and his brother Charles, 
the latter being in charge of the Denver 
branch. 


HOW LIVIA YOUNGQUIST TEACHES 
BEGINNERS TO READ 


Beginning somewhat after the manner re- 
ported by Mr. William H. Matheny in last 
month’s issue of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER, 
Miss Livia Youngquist of the public schools 
of Winnetka goes much further in teaching 
beginners to read. 

Her method is based on the use of simple, 
brightly colored pictures. First she tells the 
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children a story about Jack. The hero’s d 
termination to fly his kite forms the bas 
of the plot. 

The pictures are in sequence with se 
tences printed at the bottom. On the rever 
side of the first card is the letter ‘‘k’’ am 
the child learns the use of that letter i 
forming the word ‘‘kite.’’ Subsequen 
pictures in the series contain complete sez 
tences to be read on the back without th 
aid of the picture. Individual sentences 4 
perforated paper are also furnished. Th 
first thing you know, the child can read. 

The experimental edition, entitled Child 
Own Book for Individual Work in Beginnin 
Reading, is published by Rand McNally 
Company of 536 South Clark Street, Chicaga 
If you will write to my friend, Mr. E. @ 
Buehring of the Educational Department o 
Rand McNally & Company, I am sure tha 
he will be glad to send you sample sheet 
and complete information concerning Mis 
Youngquist’s development of Carleton W 
Washburne’s Winnetka principle of individ 
ual instruction as applied to the teaching oI 
reading to beginners. Undoubtedly M 
Buehring could also take care of your orde 
for one of the famous road maps publishe 
by Rand McNally & Company, although ro 
maps are not in his department. 








Books Received 


Willie Fox’s Diary. By: Ruth Miller Hi 
kene and Marie Gugle, Boston, 1925, Gin 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 125 

Tltinois, Geography-History-Government. By 
H. V. Church, Chicago, 1925, D. C. Hea 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 342 

Le Lac De Gers Et—Le Col D’Ant 
By: Rodolphe Topffer, New York, 1924 
Longmans, Green and Co. Paper. Pp. 4 

Zadig Ou La Destinee. By: Voltaire a 
edited by T. H. Bertenshaw, New Yor 
1924, Longmans, Green and Co. Paper 


47. 

L’ Histoire D’un Casse-Noisette. By: A. D 
mas, New York, 1924. Longmans, Gree 
and Co. Paper. Pp. 34. 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. By: Molie 
Introduction, notes, ete., by Thomas Ed 
ward Oliver, Boston, 1925, Ginn and Ca 
Cloth. Pp. 188. 





























